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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes the "Problem Solving for Life" training 
program which trains adolescents and adults with mental retardation in skills 
for solving social problems. The program requires group participants to solve 
social problems by practicing two prerequisite skills (relaxation and 
positive self -statements) and four problem solving steps: (1) 

identification/definition of the problem; (2) identification of alternative 
solutions; (3) choice of the best solution; and (4) implementation of the 
chosen solution. Key principles underlying the program are group learning, 
active learning, use of natural reinforcers, repetition, relaxation, role 
playing, identifying emotions, visual prompts, individualized instruction, 
and group rules. The program also stresses transfer and maintenance of 
learned skills through such procedures as overlearning, stimulus variability, 
delayed reinforcement, fading prompts, and mediated generalization. 

Evaluation using verbal and role-playing measures found gains in 
self-knowledge, assertiveness, self-advocacy, problem solving, decision 
making, responsibility, determining what is important, evaluating outcomes, 
adjusting performance, communicating and listening, and internal locus of 
control. (Contains 12 references.) (DB) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Center for Development and Learning, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Thanks to the continual changes in legislation and recommended best practices, people 
with mental retardation have had an increasing number of opportunities to live and work 
in residential, educational, and vocational settings in the community. However, their 
social deficits have greatly contributed to their failure to consistently obtain and hold 
employment, gain assistance from their teachers and supervisors, and to resolve conflict 
with others. Greenspan and Schoultz (1981) have suggested that deficits in social 
behaviors of people with mental retardation are more likely to constitute the cause of 
employment termination, than nonsocial behaviors such as job productivity. However, it 
might be difficult to separate these two interrelated components of successful 
employment. 

Research on mental retardation has shown that social skills are of utmost 
importance in ensuring the quality of life and the adjustment of people with mental 
retardation in the community and in job performance. Numerous studies have proved 
that the lack of appropriate social skills is a major factor contributing to the failure of 
persons with mental retardation in community placements. Lovett and Harris (1987) 
found, through a survey study of persons working closely with individuals with mental 
retardation, that interpersonal skills were considered significantly more important for 
community living than were leisure and academic skills. Table 1 provides a good 
example of the categories and variety of social skills presently considered important in 
order for persons with developmental disabilities to successfully be included in the 
community. Social skills have been taught and are being taught in most settings where 
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persons with developmental disabilities learn, work, or live. Most public and private 
classrooms, sheltered workshops, supported employment services, vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, mental health and vocational centers have had some 



Table 1. 

Adaptive Social Skills 

Adapted from S.J. Antonello “Social Skills Development”, 1996. Allvn & Bacon, Needham Heights. MA, and 
from A. P. Goldstein and E. McGinnis, “Skillstreamina the adolescent”, 1997, Research Press. Champain. HI. 



Basic Social Skills 
Listening skills 

Starting a 
conversation 
Maintaining a 
conversation 
Asking a question 
Saying thank you 
Introducing oneself 
Introducing other 
people 

Giving and receiving a 
compliment 

Skills for Dealing 
with feelings 

Recognizing and 
accepting feelings 
Appropriately 
expressing feelings 
Understanding the 
feeling of others 
Dealing with anger 
and frustration 
Expressing affection 
Dealing with fear and 
anxiety 

Dealing with fear and 
loss 



Problem solving and 
conflict management 
skills 

Problem solving 
Making decisions 

Asking for help 

Getting help for 
personal problems 
Following directions 
Keeping on task 
Giving and receiving 
constructive criticism 
Conflicts with others 
Dealing with negative 
gossip, teasing, and 
false accusations 

Skills Alternatives to 
aggression 

Asking permission 
Sharing something 
Helping others 
Negotiating 
Using self-control 
Standing up for your 
rights 

Responding to teasing 
Avoiding trouble with 
others 

Keeping out of 
conflicts 



Friendship and 
social support 

Making a friend 
Keeping a friend 
Giving and receiving 
support 

Trusting other people 

Personal boundaries 
and sexuality 

Physical and sexual 
boundaries 
Social boundaries 
Context boundaries 
Types of relationships 
Public, private and 
secret behaviors 
Borrowing and 
stealing 

Communication and 
personal boundaries 

Self-advocacy 

Knowing personal 
rights 

Advocating for 
personal needs and 
concerns 

Proactive behavior 
Differentiating 
between aggressive, 
passive, and assertive 
behavior 
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